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THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING THE CLASSICS: 

THE AVAILABILITY OF THE METHOD FOR 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS 1 



By John C. Kietland 
Phillips Exeter Academy 



There has fallen to me the ungracious task of attempting to 
blunt the enthusiasm aroused by the speakers who have preceded 
me. My willingness to make the attempt comes from the convic- 
tion that the propagandism of the direct method endangers the cause 
which it hopes to serve. At this critical time we cannot afford to 
try any experiments that may fail, and there still persists in my own 
mind the doubt regarding the general success of the direct method, 
at least in this country, which I expressed at our meeting in 1909. 
At the same time I have no wish to qualify a single word that I said 
at that time in recognition of the extraordinary value of Dr. Rouse's 
work and the success of his method in the Perse School itself. And 
I hope no one will suppose that my attitude is that of a mere 
"stand-patter," for I hold radical views regarding the necessity of 
a reform in our teaching. In what I have to say I shall confine 
myself to Latin, since there is no likelihood that the direct method 
will affect to any considerable extent the teaching of Greek in our 
schools. 

Advocates of the direct method make much of the fact that it is 
not new, but none of them, so far as I know, has explained how it 
came to be abandoned. It was the inevitable method while Latin 
was still written and spoken. I shall avoid the question whether it 
is not even now the surest road to complete mastery of the language, 
though I shall dispute the validity of some of the arguments with 
which the contention that it is the only road is supported. To join 
issue, it is necessary to keep in mind just what the method is, and 
what it is not. Its two essential principles are: "The thing or act 

1 A contribution to the discussion at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, Worcester, Mass., April 12, 1913. 
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should be associated directly with the foreign word, not described 
indirectly by the intermediary of an English word; the accidence 
and syntax should be taught through use, i.e., speaking, reading, 
and writing, before paradigms are learnt by heart, not vice versa" 
(Dr. Rouse in the Cambridge Daily News, January 16, 1909). We 
must not make the mistake of confusing it with an imitative con- 
versational method, for it uses conversation only so far as conversa- 
tion serves its larger purpose. On the other hand, we cannot allow 
it to claim as peculiar to itself all the advantages of oral teaching. 
An eminent American scholar describes it as if oral translation 
from English into Latin distinguished it, recognizes translation 
from Latin into English as appropriate to it, and leaves absolutely 
nothing of the direct method itself. The direct method is, to be 
sure, eclectic, as all good methods are. It combines elements of the 
psychological method, the inductive method, and the conversa- 
tional method; but it brings all these elements into harmony and 
informs them with a common purpose. While I am on this point, 
let me say that the so-called colloquia in our beginners' books, unless 
they are offered and accepted merely as examples, do not make for 
either direct or oral or conversational method. 

Those who urge the adoption of the direct method in this country 
have begun to tax the timid with obduracy, speaking as if the 
method had had a full and convincing trial. I have been unable to 
find a single American school in which it has been used throughout 
even the first year of the school course. In England there were said 
to be in 191 2 only two students who had learned all their Latin and 
Greek to the university stage by the direct method. It is in use, I 
believe, in only a few small schools. "Most classical teachers do 
not believe in these changes, and, to justify their skepticism, point 
to failures, mistakes, and imperfections" (Jones, Classics and the 
Direct Method). I offer these only as negative arguments. One is 
sometimes tempted to think that slowness in gaining ground is 
indicative of strength rather than weakness in a new cause. 

We are asked also how we can refuse to be persuaded by the use 
of the method in the teaching of the modern languages. Is not this 
a vicious circle ? The newer ways of teaching the modern languages 
have started with the assumption that the methods used in teaching 
the classics were not valid for living tongues belonging to our own 
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civilization. Then it has not yet been established that the direct 
method is the best way of teaching American boys and girls the 
modern languages. 

The "reformers" make many extravagant assertions, as 
reformers are wont to do, and especially regarding the relation of 
their method to the ability to understand the great classical writers. 
So Mr. Jones can say: "The lessons of ancient life are embodied 
in literature, and that literature cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
by anybody unless he can speak, and apprehend when spoken, the 
ancient language." I fancy it is not worth while to give serious 
attention to such a statement as this, since it must be contradicted, 
for some one language at least, by the experience of everyone in this 
room. If we have modest misgivings of our own understanding 
and appreciation of the ancient literatures, what are we to think of 
Jebb and Munro and all the other great interpreters of the classics 
trained in the public schools of England by methods the antipodes 
of the direct ? Are our renderings of the Old Testament vitiated 
by the fact that the translators did not speak Hebrew? I am 
reminded of the remark of an English scholar, to the effect that the 
Germans had no business to emend the classical poets, since they 
had not been trained to write Greek and Latin verse. If we con- 
sider the style of the authors which we put before our students, we 
may even find reason to ask whether any conversation that we can 
compass in our classrooms will really help to the grasp of this style. 
Furthermore, we should be forced in our conversation to limit our- 
selves for the most part to the concrete, and to deny ourselves a 
close approach to the great thoughts of such an author as Vergil. 
Words and syntax would doubtless become more vital, but not the 
supreme ideas I cannot be persuaded that the average student 
can be brought to think in Latin, as it is called, without an enor- 
mous and unprofitable expenditure of time. So long as the object 
or act can be shown him, or a representation of it, direct apprehen- 
sion is comparatively easy, though even here the thought of the 
English word almost invariably presents itself; but we cannot go 
far in this way. Translation into the vernacular is a help to the 
understanding of a passage as well as the final test of this under- 
standing. 

My experience does not allow me to accept the assumption that 
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our students can be taught to read Latin with enough expression to 
show that they understand what they are reading, or do not 
understand it. One can insist that they put together the words of 
a simple phrase which stand together, and that they distinguish a 
question from a statement, but this is about as far as one can go. I 
find few boys who can read English expressively. Yet there is 
something to be said on the other side. Few of us would enjoy 
English literature, or indeed have much acquaintance with it, if we 
felt obliged to make sure that we knew the connotation and con- 
struction of every word and the full meaning of every allusion. 
What is more to the point, our introduction to the great writers did 
not come about in this way. We read ourselves into understanding 
of them. So, perhaps, our students might learn more Latin if they 
read more and gave less time to formal discussion of subjunctives 
and the like. The mechanical translation that is often accepted by 
the teacher does not itself require or show comprehension of the 
thought that animates the original words. I have had a boy 
translate, "Troilus, his arms lost yet holding the reins"; and then 
ask how Troilus could hold the reins if he had lost his arms. Para- 
phrases and summaries should be called for frequently, but it does 
not follow that these should be in Latin. Nor, by the way, does 
the direct method remove entirely the temptation to use "ponies," 
as its advocates assume. At most it can accomplish little more in 
this direction than preliminary translation of the advance in class. 
If reading is not a sufficient test of the student's understanding of 
the text, what other is to be employed ? Dr. Rouse's answer is, 
question and answer in Latin. To me translation seems surer and 
quicker. In my own classes I should have to assume that there was 
scarcely a sentence of Cicero or Vergil that was clear to everyone. 
Few would have such a command of Latin as to be able to set forth 
a complicated difficulty, and my own Latin explanations of all but 
the simplest things would add to the confusion. Besides, one would 
have to reckon with the student's unwillingness to say in a strange 
language even those things that he knew. The answers which he 
did vouchsafe would be likely to be of an unsatisfying brevity. 

Let me quote one of the two boys who have been taught by the 
direct method throughout their six years of Latin and four of Greek 
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in the Perse School. I give some of his answers to questions sub- 
mitted to him by one of his teachers, an exponent of the method. 
"In the initial stage everything seems very hazy and muddled, and 
for a really clear explanation of these cases, or other complicated 
points, English must be used." "What I read I think about and 
criticize in English, and very much from a present-day standpoint." 
"Even in a Latin lesson I think for the most part in English, at any 
rate whenever I think carefully about anything. " "A difficult point 
can seldom be satisfactorily thrashed out in Latin. Literary dis- 
cussion or remarks, explanations of points, of philosophy, etc., are 
best in English. Some passages need translation ; e.g. , Vergil's lines 
about the Labyrinth gave us a distinct impression, but it was not 
until we tried to translate and analyze them that we saw how little 
we had mastered them." "Translation to English always makes 
you sure of a passage, and translation from English is still more 
important." "Its [the direct method's] chief disadvantages are: 
(1) That so much depends on the teacher and his personality; (2) 
that it gives (unless great care be taken) a tendency to inaccuracy 
in details which is difficult to conquer." On the need of some 
English which the students express, Mr. Jones comments: "The 
more English he [the teacher] gives them, the more they will want. 
The use of English is, in the earlier stages at least, a kind of drug 
habit." 

I do not regard these objections to the theory of the direct 
method as conclusive, and have presented them only because they 
appear to me worthy of consideration in their bearing upon my 
proper subject. Now I pass to the peculiar obstacles to the 
adoption of the method by American schools. Four years ago I 
told you that Dr. Rouse was employing it under particularly favor- 
able circumstances — the fact that his boys could speak French 
before they began Latin, the small classes, and his own extraor- 
dinary resourcefulness. I might have called attention also to 
other differences between the conditions of his work and our own 
situation. In the first place, his students are considerably younger. 
While this fact increases the credrt of his success, it diminishes the 
value of his experience for us. He himself has called his method 
"the nursery method " ; and it is, in the earlier stages at least, suited 
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rather to young children than to our older and more sophisticated 
students, who would not be greatly stimulated by some of its 
devices — motor presentation, for example, and the use of pictures. 
Then, too, the success of the method depends upon slow progress in 
the first years, slower than the requirements of our colleges permit. 
In the year 1908-9 there was no study of the continuous text of a 
Latin author in the first three classes of the Perse School. In the 
fourth-year class Caesar's Civil War and Ovid's Metamorphoses 
were read — how much of each I do not know. On the reading of 
the third year there is this comment in the report published by the 
Board of Education: "It is a pity that there are not a few Readers 
easier than Simplified Livy. Rapid reading would be particularly 
useful at this stage, but without very simple Readers it is impos- 
sible." This slow approach to the literature would at present be 
impossible for us. I do not mean to say, however, that it is not the 
better way. Our hurry in the first two years is unquestionably the 
prime cause of all our woes. Not only do the colleges require much 
more than we could do by the direct method, but the examinations 
which they set are not suitable tests for candidates taught in this 
fashion. The much simpler English examinations cause the same 
difficulty, as is shown by Mr. Jones's complaint: "Perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to progress is the character of our elementary 
examinations. These are not adapted to the attainments of young 
pupils taught with other aims in view than the power to translate 
and to answer questions on grammatical details." 

There are still other practical considerations that cannot be 
neglected. As Mr. Barss has pointed out in his article in the 
Classical Weekly (November 16, 191 2), new students cannot be 
admitted to a class that has been learning by the direct method 
unless they have been trained in the same way. At Exeter we could 
not carry the method beyond the first year until it had come into 
universal use throughout the country. Moreover, books are of 
almost no importance in the direct method; everything depends 
upon the teacher. The answer to the objection that most American 
teachers are not competent to handle the method blinks the plain 
facts. It is said that all that is needed is the will to make essay, 
that one viris adquirit eundo. That Dr. Rouse holds this view 
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causes no surprise, for he has in mind the teachers of England, who 
have been saturated with the classics from early boyhood, many of 
whom keep up as a pastime the writing of Greek and Latin verses 
begun as a task when they were youngsters. Our teachers have 
often no very secure hold upon the elementary facts of the language. 
We have been told repeatedly during the last two or three years that 
it would not be safe for the great majority of them to undertake to 
translate with their classes out of the beaten path. Even those of 
us who have read more widely have not enough practice in writing 
Latin to render easy the occasional composition of a congratulatory 
address or an inscription. As to speaking, how many of our 
teachers of French and German can do that fluently and correctly 
in the language which they teach ? And what promise is there for 
the direct method in Latin when teachers are demanding almost 
unanimously that the colleges give up the so-called advanced 
examination in Latin composition ? 

If I seem to you to have treated the method captiously so far, I 
have yet to give the reasons which underlie my belief that its 
adoption by us would bring certain disaster. We must remember 
that in this country the majority of those who begin the study of 
Latin drop it after not more than two years, while only a minute 
proportion continue it in college. It is evident, then, that we 
cannot point to knowledge of the literature as the fruition of our 
work, nor could this be attained in so short a time by any method. 
We must so teach as to contribute potently and manifestly to the 
education of those who are to stop short of this knowledge, and at 
the same time open the way for those who are to go on. For the 
former class the mastery of the language, to quote what I have said 
elsewhere {Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1910), 

is valuable chiefly for the acquaintance with the laws of language which it 
involves and for the training in English style which is, in translation, its 
outward and visible sign. Now, a strict application of the direct method 
would mean the disuse of translation and of formal grammar. The student's 
knowledge of the meaning of the original would be tested by the expressiveness 
of his reading and his ability to paraphrase or to explain in the language of the 
original. Grammar would be taught by the inductive method. I do not for 
one moment suppose that the highest knowledge of a language consists in 
familiarity with the grammatical categories in which its usages are classified, or 
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that it has any inherent and necessary connection with translation. I am 
concerned only with the pedagogical problem of teaching Latin to the American 
boy or girl who can give to the study only a fraction of from one to four years. 
Finally, I am apprehensive that the adoption of the direct method would 
render it still more difficult than it now is to convince the public of the educa- 
tional advantage of Latin as compared with the modern languages. We should 
have to surrender the arguments based upon our scientific procedure, the logical 
and linguistic discipline afforded by the conscious comparison of two languages 
so dissimilar in their expression of thought as Latin and English, and the 
training in the use of English which is conceded to be gained from conscious, 
laborious translation. 

Professor Lodge says that the public is not interested in these 
reasons. I should say that it is interested in these alone. Parents 
seldom give any others for desiring that their sons should study 
Latin, and they form the basis of such support as is given the 
classics by the officers and graduates of our schools. This support 
would be withdrawn if we took up the direct method. The recent 
utterances of some of our own number as to the futility of trans- 
lation disregard the testimony of experience and ask us to surrender 
an impregnable position. Most of the great wielders of English 
prose and verse have formed their style through translation, and 
many of them have testified to this. In fact, it has been agreed 
until just now that the chief justification of the place of Latin in the 
schools is to be found in the effect of translation. Bennett says 
(The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School) : " First 
and foremost, I should say Latin is of value because it confers a 
mastery over the resources of one's mother-tongue. This mastery 
comes as the direct and necessary result of careful translation. To 
my own mind this reason weighs more than all others combined." 
Kelsey (Latin and Greek in American Education) puts " training in 
the essentials of scientific method" first in his enumeration of the 
ways in which "Latin and Greek become effective as educational 
instruments"; and gives as the second way: "by making our own 
language intelligible and developing the power of expression." 
This high estimate of the value of translation is shared by foreign 
authorities. Dettweiler says (Baumeister's Handbuch der Erzie- 
hungs- und Unterricktslehre, quoted by Bennett): "We must not 
forget that the real strength of Latin instruction lies in the recogni- 
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tion of the wide difference of ideas, which is brought out in the 
choice of words and phrases as one translates from Latin to 
German." In France the movement for the restoration of the 
classics to their old place in the schools turns upon the decadence of 
that precious thing, French style. 

When all is said, one cannot altogether regret the agitation that 
has followed Dr. Rouse's visit to this country, for it is stimulating 
us and hastening the examination of our mechanical teaching which 
we had already begun to make. Many of the reforms that have 
been made subsidiary to the direct method we must sooner or later 
accept. The result will be the relegation of the stereotyped com- 
mentary and other apparatus of the printed book to a subordinate 
place and the substitution of the teacher's adaptations to the needs 
and capabilities of his own students; the substitution too of 
forward-looking teaching for much of the hearing of set lessons; 
postponement of difficulties until they must be faced, and the use of 
a great deal of graduated easy reading during the first years, so that 
the difficulties may not arise too soon or too close together; so 
thorough a grounding in grammar in these first years that later on 
the work on forms and normal constructions can be confined largely 
to the exercises in composition; recognition of the importance of the 
spoken word in the teaching of language, leading to constant, 
careful reading of the Latin text, translation at hearing from 
English into Latin and, in the first year, at any rate, from Latin into 
English, and even Latin conversation, so far as it does not add to 
the student's burden, and helps to hold attention or fix a form or 
construction. We may, indeed, safely adopt all that goes with the 
direct method except its directness. 



